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The Hague Conference. 

Before another number of the Advocate op 
Peace is published, the second Hague Conference, 
which has probably been more thought about and 
talked about in advance than any other international 
event has ever been, will be in session. The work 
of preparation for it has been practically completed, 
on the part both of the governments and of the gen- 
eral public. 

The interest which it has aroused has been enor- 
mous. The governments and the delegations have 
been the recipients of innumerable memorials and 
addresses respectfully but earnestly urging favorable 
action at The Hague along certain great practical 
lines, looking to the settled peace and unity of the 
world. What these are, our readers well know. 
They have been presented and urged many times in 
our columns, and need not be repeated now. If any 
organizations or groups of persons have so far failed 
to speak, useful service may yet be performed by 
sending at once letters, cablegrams or memorials 
directly to the chairman of the American Delegation 
at The Hague. The more of them received, the 
stronger will be the hands of our delegation to push 
the important propositions entrusted to them. 

We have given in previous issues our reasons for 
believing that the results of the Conference will be 
great and lasting. We do not expect to see accom- 
plished all that ought to be accomplished, all that the 



world is entirely ripe for. But much will be done. 
Important forward steps will be taken in the advance- 
ment of civilization. The governments have already 
given their instructions to their delegations. What 
these are in detail is not known, but their general 
trend is not difficult to determine. Supplementary 
instructions will be sent from time to time as the 
deliberations proceed, as was the case in 1899. 

The Conference will probably sit for two months 
or more, and we must be patient in regard to results. 
The work will be done in committees behind closed 
doors, and we must not be led away into pessimism 
by newspaper guesses and rumors of failure as the 
days go by. The members of the Conference are 
among the ablest and most experienced public men of 
the time. A considerable number of them sat in the 
first Hague Conference. Several of them have been 
long actively connected with the arbitration and 
peace movement. They are serious men, many of 
them of a progressive type. They are going to The 
Hague on the greatest mission on which any of them 
ever left their countries, and they are not going there 
to fritter away their time and convict themselves of in- 
capacity and of folly by doing small and trifling 
things. They are conscious of the great responsi- 
bilities resting upon them, and are well informed as 
to what the civilized world expects of them. 

We see no reason for relaxing in the least our 
optimism as the day of the opening of the Confer- 
ence approaches. It cannot fail. It is written in 
the fates, in the divine oncoming destiny of humanity, 
that it should have a great success. 



The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

The annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration is now looked upon 
as one of the chief events of the year, in this coun- 
try, in connection with the international peace cause. 
It ranks with the International Peace Congress, the 
National Peace Congresses and the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. No more distinguished body of 
men comes together anywhere for the advocacy of 
the principle of pacific settlement than that which 
Mr. Smiley, with noble generosity, annually gathers 
about him for the advancement of arbitration and 
other kindred agencies. The recent Conference, 
held May 22 to 24, with one marked exception 
maintained the high level of moral leadership which 
had characterized all the former Mohonk meetings. 
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More than three hundred invited guests were 
present, the greatest number, with one exception, 
that had ever attended. In eminence of member- 
ship the Conference has never been surpassed. 
Prominent educators were especially in evidence, 
nearly a score of them. Dr. Butler, president of 
Columbia, presided. President Eliot was there for 
the first time. Among eminent public-school men 
were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania, and Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, holding a like position in New York State. 
The judiciary, both national and State, was repre- 
sented by Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, ex-Chief Justice Matteson of Rhode 
Island, Chief Justice Knowlton of Massachusetts, 
Chief Justice Moore of Michigan, Chief Justice 
Baldwin of Connecticut, and others. Ex-Ambassa- 
dor Andrew D. White was there, with his great 
record as an educator and diplomat, and a considera- 
ble number of other diplomats either now or formerly 
in the foreign service. The Mexican Ambassador 
and the Bolivian Minister at Washington, two of 
the foremost of Latin-American statesmen, honored 
the Conference with their presence and gave the 
members a much-needed schooling in South Ameri- 
can progress. Excellent speeches along the same 
line were also made by Hon. John Barrett, Director 
of the Bureau of American Republics, and Hon. 
Francis B. Loomis, ex-Assistant Secretary of State. 
Possibly the most interesting personality in the Con- 
ference was Dr. Theodore Barth of Germany, editor 
of Die Nation, one of the most progressive men in 
Germany, who delighted us all by his admirable 
spirit and his almost faultless English. 

To mention all the important personages would be 
almost to exhaust the list of members. Clergymen, 
representatives of above fifty business organizations, 
authorities on international law, philanthropists, pro- 
fessors from many colleges and universities, editors 
of note, authors, ex-mayors, ex-governors, members 
and ex-members of Congress, made up a body that 
could not be duplicated every day. And this fact 
itself made the Conference a powerful agency in the 
promotion of international arbitration and peace, 
whatever may be thought of what it did or omitted 
to do. 

Many of the papers presented and speeches made 
were of exceptional ability, though some of the 
speaking, as is always the case at such conventions, 
was that of tyros just feeling their way timidly into 
the subject, and some of it was simple repetition of 
what has often been said. But that is unavoidable 
in work for any cause. Among the more notable 
papers and speeches were President Butler's opening 
address, Professor John Barrett Moore's paper on the 
Intercollegiate Movement, Hon. Andrew D. White's 
address on the coming Hague Conference, the ad- 
dress of Dr. Brown, United States Commissioner of 



Education, on the work of the schools for peace, 
President Eliot's brief address on the decline of the 
use of force, the short speeches of President Seelye 
of Smith College and President Warfield of La Fay- 
ette, the addresses of Hon. John Barrett, Hon. Fran- 
cis B. Loomis and the Mexican and Bolivian Minis- 
ters on South America's place in the international 
peace movement, William R. Castle, Jr.'s, speech on 
Hawaii's need of peace, and Dr. Andrew S. Draper's 
address on the difficulties in the way of peace work 
in the schools, which was on the whole as unsatis- 
factory as it was brilliant and entertaining. The 
addresses of President Butler and Commissioner 
Brown are published in full in this issue, and we shall 
give our readers in a subsequent number the able 
address of Andrew D. White and some of the fine 
short speeches, which were among the best that we 
have ever heard at Mohonk. 

Of the sessions of the Conference, that on Thurs- 
day morning, on " The Place of Education in the Arbi- 
tration Movement," was generally considered the most 
instructive ; indeed, we incline to consider it the most 
interesting and important meeting ever held during 
the twelve years of the Mohonk Conference. One 
after another, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
E. E. Brown, President Seelye of Smith College, 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Thwing of 
Western Reserve, President Rhees of Rochester, 
President Warfield of La Fayette College, Professor 
Elbert Russell of Earlham College, Professor Wil- 
loughby of Johns Hopkins, and Professor J. H. 
Beale of Harvard, discussed in a clear, forcible way, 
the fundamental importance of work among students 
in behalf of international justice, goodwill and peace. 
Most encouraging was the position taken by Dr.Brown, 
head of the whole national system of public educa- 
tion, as will be seen by consulting his speech given 
on another page. Professor Russell's recital of the 
organization and growth of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association gave proof of the marked development 
of interest in the peace movement among our edu- 
cational institutions. 

The Business Men's Session, though some of the 
speeches spoiled themselves somewhat in the at- 
tempt to be funny, afforded new evidence that the 
business men and the business interests of the coun- 
try have at last waked up and are arraying themselves 
solidly against war. 

A good deal of the attention of the Conference 
was of course directed to the Hague Conference soon 
to assemble. In general, the attitude of the speakers 
and of the entire Conference toward this approaching 
inter-governmental gathering was optimistic and 
courageous. There was great satisfaction felt over 
what has been accomplished. A general arbitration 
treaty to be signed by all the powers jointly was 
urged and embodied in the platform. Periodic meet- 
ings of the Hague Conference were likewise strongly 
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urged. So was the provision for the exemption of 
unoffending private property at sea from seizure in 
time of war. Such changes in the Hague Court were 
recommended as to make it a definite judicial tribu- 
nal always open for the adjudication of interna- 
tional disputes. The Drago doctrine, that there should 
be no armed intervention for the collection of pri- 
vate claims against a debtor nation, was recom- 
mended to the favorable action of the Hague 
Conference, and the neutralization of ocean trade 
routes commended to the consideration of that body. 

In all this the Conference was constructive and 
maintained its best traditions of leadership and cour- 
age. But on the subject of armaments, the most 
urgent problem of the hour, it had no word to say. 
In this matter it fell below its position of last year, 
and made, it seems to us, a mistake of the gravest 
character. It is the only one among the leading 
organizations which are working for the peace of the 
world that bas remained silent at this important mo- 
ment, on the eve of the second Hague Conference. 
The Interparliamentary Union had spoken in unequi- 
vocal terms. The International Peace C ongress, the 
Peace Societies in all countries, the great National 
Peace Congress held in New York, and the rest, had 
followed its lead. The British government's brave 
stand is well known, and so is the support which it is 
receiving from practically all the powers of the world, 
save Germany and one or two others. Our own gov- 
ernment, influenced in no small degree by the action 
of the Mohonk Conference last year, has instructed 
the United States delegates to support and push the 
proposition for limitation of armaments at The Hague. 

Under these circumstances one had a right to ex- 
pect Mohonk to add the full weight of its powerful 
influence to the demand that the coming Conference 
at The Hague make a serious effort to find some way 
of escape for the nations from the vast and ever- 
increasing burdens of competitive armaments. An 
attempt made in committee to get the subject into the 
platform failed. The effort made in open conference 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, supported by nearly every 
one of the experienced Mohonk workers, also failed 
by a vote of eighty-five to sixty-nine. Two principal 
reasons were assigned by those who prevented action 
for not having the Conference express itself on the sub- 
ject. One was, that it would make itself the subject of 
ridicule, by urging what was said to be wholly im- 
practicable ! The other was, that reduction of arma- 
ments would follow necessarily the completion of the 
arbitration system, and might therefore be let en- 
tirely alone. The first of these reasons seems to us 
curious, in view of the large support already ac- 
corded the limitation proposal even by the gov- 
ernments themselves, and the further fact that 
Mohonk has never made what is practicable its cri- 
terion, but always what ought to be. The second 
reason, seemingly plausible, has really no value. 



Limitation of armaments, in any general way, after 
rivalry has gone to its present extent,- will never be 
effected except by international agreement, and there 
is every reason for urging such agreement now before 
the evil goes to greater lengths. Besides this, the 
present rivalry of armaments is a stubborn obstacle 
in the way of completing the system of pacific set- 
tlement, and the latter will probably never be accom- 
plished until the arrest and reduction of armaments 
is actually begun. 

What the Conference did in the way of positive 
recommendation was of great importance. We are 
not disposed in the least to minimize it. But we 
deeply regret that from some cause, which it is hard 
to make out, it let slip the golden opportunity to do 
a service to the cause for which it is laboring greater 
probably than any which it has yet performed. 



Platform of the Thirteenth Lake 
Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

" The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration recognizes with profound gratitude 
the development of those forces which are making for 
international peace through international justice. The 
promotion of intercourse, friendship and amity among 
the nations, the organization of international bodies in 
commerce, science and philanthropy, the demand for 
higher standards of international morality, are but pre- 
ludes to greater harmony and unity among the peoples 
of the world. 

" We mention with satisfaction among the events of the 
last twelve months the holding of the Pan-American 
Congress; the visit of Secretary Root to the South 
American republics; the organization in the United 
States of a branch Society for International Conciliation ; 
the international conference for the revision of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864 ; the holding at Washington 
of the first annual meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, organized in 1905 at the Mohonk 
Conference, and the publication of its organ, the Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law ; the formation of the 
Japanese Society for the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Japan and the United States ; the increasing 
disposition of nations to assist each other in time of 
famine and disaster ; and the holding in New York of a 
National Arbitration and Peace Congress of far-reaching 
influence. 

" The meeting of the second Hague Conference next 
month marks another epoch in the history of inter- 
national development. We note with gratification 
that the twenty-one American republics will participate 
therein. We urge as the most immediate and important 



